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Your Editor Is Thankful 


HILE I was on my summer vacation the following letter from a - 
group of boys and girls in a tubercular hospital came to the 
secretary of our Good Words Booster Club: 


We school boys and girls asked to join the Good Words 
Booster Club several months ago. We received our pledges and 
é are quite proud of them. We say The Prayer of Faith and believe 
§ that we are often helped. When our teacher is ill, we pray and 
the very next day she is back in school again. We pray to have 
visitors and for our health. Six of us are being discharged when 
school is out this month. That is another answer to our prayers. 
When a little bed patient asks for something, we remember &£ 
that we are Boosters and volunteer to help. We have learned 
to be much less selfish too. We always try to divide everything 
. Wwe get with the children who never leave their beds nor have 
any visitors. We have learned to be more polite and to use 
better English. Being Boosters and saying The Prayer of Faith 
has made us happier boys and girls. 
We like WEE WisDoM. The teacher reads them aloud to 
all of us. 
Love to you and to all of the other fellow Booster mem- 
bers, also to the Cheerfulness EIf. 


These children have since been discharged from the hospital and 
have gone to their homes. I am sure it is not necessary to tell you WEE _ 
WiIspoM readers why I am thankful. May each one of you know for him- 
self that the God life that is in him is the source of his health. 
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THANKSGIVING SNOW 


By Helen Hand Knapp 


Lo! in the night some chef capricious 
Has made my landscape quite delicious. 
Delectable is the feast I see: 
White frosting on my window sills— 
And sugar-dusted doughnut hills 
Lie out beyond invitingly. 


That rise in ground so steeply slanted, 
Where grew the little firs I_planted, 

Is now some monstrous currant bun. 
And in the patch I called a wood, 
Where stout brown oaks so lately stood. 

Stand sentinels of cinnamon. 


And up the path the wind has drifted 
A sugar shower, lately sifted 
From heaven’s giant measuring cup. 
Now stealthily the morning sun, 
The merry-eyed and greedy one, 
Arrives to lick the frosting up! 
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“Listen, Marilyn,” he said as she 
approached. “Lora and I were 
just talking about her ring 
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By Adele Haberlein 


Iustrated by 


Catherine Milar 


A heart filled with love is a thankful heart 


art Graves opened the 
washroom window and 
drew in a deep breath of fresh air. 

“It’s so warm,” she said. “You'd 
never believe Thanksgiving is only 
a week off.” She turned to the girl 
washing her hands at the lavatory. 
“Have you written that fifty words 
on thankfulness that Miss Holt 
assigned? I haven’t. Can’t think of 
a thing that I am especially thank- 
ful for.” 

“I can’t either,” Lora Madden 
said. “I can’t think of anything 
except the play and how much of 
my part I don’t know yet.” 

Marilyn’s face sobered. She had 
wanted the lead in the Thanks- 
giving play so much that any men- 
tion of it made her feel resentful, 
although she knew that she ought 
to be glad that the part had gone 
to her best friend. 

“Guess I'll dash up to Kramer's 
store for some notebook paper,” 
she said, suddenly wanting to get 
away. 


“O. K.” Lora scrubbed away at 
the ink stains on her fingers after 
Marilyn had gone, all the time 
mumbling to herself the lines of 
the play. 

The five-minute bell rang. She 
started from the washroom but 
had gone only a few steps when 
she remembered her ring and 
turned back. 

“My goodness!’” she exclaimed 
as her glance met the empty win- 
dow sill. “I know I put it there.” 
She leaned out the window and 
looked at the ground below. 

“Ben! Ben Barton!” she called 
to a boy passing beneath the win- 
dow. ‘““Take a look for my cameo 
ring down there. I put it here on 
the sill and it must have fallen out 
when Marilyn opened the win- 
dow.” 

Ben kicked about in the loose 
gravel, while Lora hurried outside 
to join in the search. 

“No, nothing here.” 

“It must be, it must!” Lora in- 


sisted. “I wouldn’t lose that ring 
for anything. It was my grand- 
mother’s.” 

“Well, it isn’t here and we'll be 
late. I'm going to class. Time for 
tardy bell.” 

“I don’t care. I’ve got to find 
it.” Lora’s hands shook as she 
brushed pebbles and twigs aside to 
look beneath them. 

It was long after the tardy bell 
had rung when she walked into 
class. 

“Why, what is the matter?” 
asked Miss Holt, the teacher, see- 
ing how troubled she appeared. 

“I lost my cameo ring and I 
can’t imagine where it could have 
gone,” Lora answered. “I laid it 
on the window sill in the wash- 
room and it just disappeared.” 

Miss Holt looked at the class, 
her face serious. 

“Too many things have been 
‘just disappearing’ lately. I am 
afraid we are going to have to find 
some of them. Were any of the 
other girls in the washroom?” 

“No, no one at all except Mari- 
lyn.” Lora’s tone seemed to say, 
“No one except my best friend 
and of course she wouldn’t take 
it.” But in spite of Lora’s tone, 
thirty pairs of questioning eyes 
turned in Marilyn’s direction. 

It made the color flame in Mari- 
lyn’s cheeks and she looked em- 
barrassed. 

“Did you see the ring, Mari- 
lyn?” Miss Holt asked kindly. 

“Why, no, I didn’t, Miss Holt,” 
Marilyn declared, her voice quiv- 
ering nervously. 

Lora felt the strain in the room. 

“Why, it’s as if we were accus- 
ing Marilyn of taking my ring!” 
she protested. 

“We must not accuse any one,” 
Miss Holt replied, “but before the 
class leaves I want to hear from 
every girl in the room. If you know 
anything about Lora’s ring write 
the word ‘yes’ on a slip of paper. 
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If not, write ‘no.’ Then sign the 
paper and lay it face down on my 
desk.” 

After school Miss Holt kept 
Lora long enough to say, “I’m 
sorry, but no slip was turned in 
with ‘yes’ written on it. Maybe 
you'll find the ring at home.” 

“But I know I wore it today. I 
most always hold it between my 
lips when I wash my hands but 
this time I wanted to memorize 
my part in the play and I remem- 
ber laying the ring on the window 
sill.” 


BY Barton fell into step with 
Lora as she left school. 

“Where's your shadow?” he 
asked teasingly. 

“If you mean Marilyn, she just 
didn’t wait for me. I’m afraid she 
felt hurt.” 

“Listen, Lora,” said Ben ear- 
nestly, “you're a good scout to 
stand up for her, but some of us 
think there is something queer 
about the way your ring disap- 
peared. There was nobody else in 
the washroom—you said so your- 
self—and she sure looked guilty 
when Miss Holt asked if she had 
seen it.” 

“Oh, don’t be like that, Ben! 
Why in the world would Marilyn 
take my ring?” 

“Well,” Ben argued, “Marilyn 
wanted the lead in the class play, 
didn’t she? People take things like 
that for spite sometimes.” 

“Not Marilyn,” Lora retorted. 
“But it is queer how my ring dis- 
appeared. There’s something queer 
about several things that have hap- 
pened around here lately. Bob 
Robbins knows that he saw his bus 
ticket sticking out of his pocket 
when he threw his coat over the 
turning pole the other day, but he 
never saw the ticket again, did he? 
Sh-h, here comes Marilyn from 
the library now.” 

“Bet I can get your ring just like 
that!” Ben snapped his thumb and 
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forefinger together. 

“Don’t you dare say a word to 
Marilyn about it, Ben Barton!” 

But Ben did dare. 

“Listen, Marilyn,” he said as 
she approached. “Lora and I were 
just talking about her ring, and 
she’s willing to give her part in 
the play to you if you'll give her 
back her ring.” 

Marilyn stood still as a statue, 
her face growing whiter and 
whiter. At last she managed to 
say, “I don’t want the old part! I 
wouldn’t be in that play for any- 
thing.” 

Before Lora could apologize for 
Ben’s unfairness, Marilyn had 


Pumpkins 


By Marguerite Gode 


November suns have tum- 
bled 
From the skies, 
And cook has made them 
Into pumpkin pies. 


turned and was running as fast as 
she could toward home. 

Mrs. Graves looked up as Mari- 
lyn came into the kitchen. “What's 
the matter, dear? You look as 
though you had seen a ghost.” 

Marilyn burst into tears. 

“Lora lost her ring at school 
and everybody thinks that I stole 
it,” she sobbed. 


“But how could they think such 
a thing?” her mother asked. 

“Because I was the only person 
in the washroom when it disap- 
peared. I'll never go back to that 
old school again, never!” 

Marilyn’s brother Tom spoke 
up. 
“Run away, huh, and give ‘em 
all the right to say that you are 
acting guilty? I'd go back and 
look ‘em square in the eye if I 
were you, Sis.” 

“I£ only I could find it,” Mari- 
lyn mourned, “but they’ve already 
looked everywhere.” 

“Not everywhere or they would 
have found it,” Mrs. Graves an- 
swered quietly. “In the morning 
we'll all‘three work on it, won't 
we, Tom?” 

“Sure,” Tom agreed. “We'll 
find it in the morning.” 

Marilyn felt comforted because 
her mother and Tom were so sure. 


N THE morning she was al- 

most happy again as she hur- 
ried down Walton Street on her 
way to school. When she stopped 
by for Lora, Mrs. Madden came to 
the door. “I’m sorry you had the 
extra walk, Marilyn. Lora went 
early this morning. They're having 
a special play practice.” 

All the brightness went out of 
the day. Marilyn did not care any- 
thing about the play now, but for 
Lora to go on to school without 
letting her know! She must find 
the ring. Nothing made any differ- 
ence except finding the ring so 
that she could prove to Lora that 
she had not taken it. Of course 
Marilyn and her mother and Tom 
were the only ones who knew the 
ring would be found. They were 
going to say, “The truth shall 
come to light,” and they were 
going to believe it. 

Marilyn repeated it now silently. 
“The truth shall come to light.” 
She said it three times on her way 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Illustrated by 
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“Really!” interrupted 
Charles a bit impatiently. 
“Isn’t it expecting a good 
deal of us to believe that?” 


What the Owl Said 


7 "LL have another helping of greens, please, 
Mother,” said Cecilia eagerly, passing her 
plate. 

“More greens!” exclaimed the astonished mother, 
serving a generous second helping. “Never have I 
seen you children eat your vegetables so heartily! I 
usually have to coax you.” 

Six smiling youngsters exchanged significant 
glances around the table. 

“And I'll have more too, Mother, if you don’t 
mind,” spoke up Frederick the eldest. “You might as 
well give me what's left in the bowl.” 
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Six sparkling pairs of eyes watched the last bit of 
greens go into Frederick’s plate. Then six pairs of 
arms reached out eagerly for the empty bowl. Fred- 
erick grabbed it first because his arms were longest. 
He deftly lifted it aside and picked up a folded 
sheet of paper from the table. 

“No fair peeking until everybody's finished and 
we're all around the fireplace!” warned Arthur. 

The older boy slipped the folded paper into his 
pocket and calmly went on eating his greens. The 
children’s mother, her spoon still poised in mid-air, 
looked questioningly from one face to another. 
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“Shall we tell Mother about our new game?” 
asked Alfred. 

“Of course!” chimed in the rest. 

“Well, you see, Mother,” Charles began, “we 
have a new plan for our evening story hour. Instead 
of trying to think up something to tell after we're all 
seated around the fire, each day one of us is going 
to write a story or an essay in advance.” 

“And whoever writes that day’s story,” Cecilia 
explained, “must hide it under the vegetable bowl 
at supper. And it must not be opened until we're all 
through with the meal.” 

“Isn’t it a grand idea, Mother?” asked Arthur. 

“T think it’s splendid,” the smiling mother replied, 
looking at the empty bowl. “I'll have hot chocolate 
ready for all of you after this evening’s story is 
finished.” 

Every one laughed gaily and finished eating. Then 
Alfred and Charles set about piling cushions before 
the open fireplace. The fire blazing on the hearth 
made the jolly group forget the rain that swept 

‘through the pretty English village of Somersby, 
where their father was pastor of the local church. 


OON each one had found a comfortable seat. 
Frederick pulled the paper from his pocket and 
unfolded it. 

“Whose story is it tonight?” demanded little 
Mathilda, who had only begun to learn her alphabet 
but was as enthusiastic as the others about the new 
story hour. 

“Alfred wrote it,” declared Arthur, who was glanc- 
ing over his older brother’s shoulder. “I can tell by 
the way he crossed the t’s and dotted the i’s.” 

“Then you should read the story, Alfred,” coaxed 
Cecilia mischievously. Every one knew Alfred was 
easily embarrassed, and they all enjoyed teasing him 
about it. 

Alfred blushed. “It isn’t a story, it’s an essay,” he 
corrected the others. “And Frederick should read it 
He’s the one that found it under the vegetable bowl.” 

Frederick cleared his throat impressively and be- 
gan: “The title seems to be “The Owl’s Conversa- 
tion.’ ” 

“Humph,” grunted Arthur, “I never heard of an 
owl who could talk!” 

“I wanted a story about fairies,” sighed little 
Mathilda. 

“Be quiet,” urged Charles. “Let’s hear what this 
wonderful owl has to say.” 

“One evening,” Frederick continued reading aloud, 
“an owl flew out of the woods and sat down on my 
window sill. He began to talk to me——” 

“Really!” interrupted Charles a bit impatiently. 
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“Isn’t it expecting a good deal of us to believe that? 
An owl might by some chance land on a person’s 
window sill, though I doubt it, but to begin talk- 

Cats unusual anyway,” put in Cecilia. 

“But I wanted to hear a fairy story!’ Mathilda 
complained. 

“Oh, what’s the use trying to please you any- 
how!” Alfred exclaimed angrily. He snatched the 
paper from his brother’s hand and dashed out of the 
room. He ran all the way upstairs to his attic room 
before he stopped. There he crumpled the paper and 
threw it into his wastebasket. Then he stepped to 
the gable window. Outside the rain beat gently on 
the glass. 

“What's that?” he asked himself, staring into the 
darkness. The wind whined through the maple trees, 
but another sound above the storm caught his eat. 
It was a familiar and welcome call. He quickly 
opened the window, stuck his head out, and care- 
fully answered back: 

“To-hoo! To-hoo! Hoo! To-hoo!” 

Something moved in the square of lamplight re- 
flected on the dripping maple leaves. Then two little 
orbs of light glowed from a near-by branch. 

“Oh, Mister Hoot! You did answer me, didn’t 
you?” the boy called out softly. 

“To-hoo! Hoo! To-hoo!” responded a voice from 
the limb. 

Alfred carefully placed some cracker crumbs on 
the window sill and stepped back into the room. A 
tiny gray owl with big, solemn eyes flew almost im- 
mediately to the window and began picking up the 
crumbs. So interested was Alfred in his friendly pet 
that he failed to notice footsteps approach behind. 

“Oh, Alfred,” gasped Cecilia from the open door. 
“How wonderful! He does talk to you—I heard him 
myself!” 

Alfred turned quickly. “Why did you come up 
here? I won’t have you making fun of me! I'll never 
write another thing to put under that old vegetable 
bowl!” 

“But, Alfred,” persisted his sister, “I didn’t laugh. 
I thought your ‘Owl’s Conversation’ sounded very 
interesting. But I wouldn’t have believed it was a 
true story—not until now!” 

The owl meanwhile had finished his meal and 
settled himself comfortably in a corner of the open 
window. He stared at his young host with never a 
blink of his wise, round eyes. 

“Please, Alfred, don’t be angry with us,” begged 
the girl. “Let me call the others. We heard strange 
noises up here. That’s why I slipped up. I thought 
you might be crying.” 
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Alfred bristled at first, but after a while he con- 
sented. After all it was nice to know that the others 
were worried about him, and it would be a fine 
chance to triumph over all of them by showing off 
his pet. 

One by one Alfred’s brothers and sisters tiptoed 
into his room, but all maintained the silence he in- 
sisted upon. He alone stepped close to the window 
and offered crumbs to the sedate little bird. Then he 
called, and the owl answered promptly. Every one 
was amazed and delighted. 

In the evenings that followed the children always 
begged Alfred to call Mister Hoot to the window. 
The boy obligingly did so, and his pet never failed 
to appear. But Alfred firmly refused to write any- 
thing else for the evening story hour. 


HEN one day there was much excitement among 
the boys who attended the public school at 
Somersby. The headmaster had offered a silver medal 
as an award in an essay contest in which any boy in 
the school might compete. 
Frederick and Charles were enthusiastic at once 
over what they would write. Even Arthur decided 
to try, although he was still in a lower form or grade 
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at school. Only Alfred refused to take any interest 
in the event. 

“I don’t even want to talk about it,” he answered 
Cecilia sharply when she asked if he would enter. 
“I learned my lesson. I know when I've had enough.” 

At first his sister was unhappy about Alfred’s de- 
cision. But as time passed and the other boys spent 
their evenings working over their essays, she hummed 
a little tune while she helped with the dishes. Some- 
times when she slipped out the kitchen door for an 
instant she could hear a strange conversation high 
up over her head. Then she would return to her 
work with a smile of satisfaction on her face. 

When the day finally came for awarding the medal, 
no one was more excited than Cecilia. With a song 
in her heart and a fervent wish on her lips, she 
watched her brothers troop off to school that morn- 
ing. She could scarcely wait for them to return. 

That afternoon there was much scuffling and 
laughter in the front hall. Cecilia and her mother 
ran to the door. They saw Frederick and the younger 
boys struggling under the weight of Alfred, who sat 
high up on their shoulders. 

“Look who’s wearing the medal!” Arthur shouted. 
Sure enough, Alfred, very (Please turn to page 17) 


“Please, Alfred, don't 
be angry with us,”’ 
begged the girl. “Let 
me call the others.” 
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Be a dog was never the 
handicap to me that it is to 
some pups. That is, it was no 
handicap before last summer when 
I fell off the running board of our 
car out in the middle of Kansas. 
Not being a dog, you cannot know 
how I felt as I watched our car 
disappear down the long, white 
road, leaving me far behind it. 

At that I guess I was a lucky 
dog; but you can decide for your- 
self. 

My family, the Worths, had 
spoiled me, but it was my fault as 
much as theirs. When they tried 
to teach me to do things, I would 
put my ears against my head and 
drop down on the floor; then wag 
my tail and roll my eyes plead- 
ingly. They liked to see me happy, 
so they usually stopped trying to 
train me when I acted like that. As 
a result I remained ignorant of 
many things a puppy should know. 
[ could not tell any one outside 
my family how I felt or what I 
wanted; and the only reason J 
could tell Dad and Mother and 
Chris and Bee was because they 
loved me enough to watch me and 
find out my likes and dislikes. 

But last summer, lost in the 
heart of sunny Kansas, I learned 
a great deal; and some of it was 
not very pleasant learning. 

It was spring when we first 
talked about taking a trip. Of 
course it was my family who did 
the talking, but I knew that some- 
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thing unusual was going to hap- 
pen. As soon as summer came and 
school was out, and before Chris 
and Bee and I got used to the 
long, lovely days we planned to 
have together, Dad came home 
with a queer-looking metal rack 
that he called a carrier. 

“What are we going to put 
here?” Chris asked as he helped 
screw it to the running board. 

“This is for Frisk,” Dad an- 
swered. 

Frisk is my name. 

“He’s not used to riding out- 
side,” said Bee. “Won't he fall 
off ?”” 

“Not unless he jumps over it,” 
said Dad. “This guard is almost as 
high as his back, and I think he'll 
like it.” 

“Tll teach him to ride in it,” 
Chri: offered. 

“And I'll watch him,” said Bee. 

But teaching me to ride in the 
carrier and watching me was not 
easy. They put me in the carrier 
that night, but I jumped out. I 
wanted to be with my family all 
the time, down on the ground, in- 
side the car, or anywhere else. 
After I had jumped out several 
times, Mother said: “Don’t worry 
him any more. He’s a smart puppy. 
He'll learn when he has to; though 
it will probably be harder on him, 
poor fellow.” 

About that she was certainly 
right! 

We went into the house; and 
the next morning things began to 
happen. Chris and Bee carried 


grips and cases out to the car 
where Dad loaded them in while 
Mother went about the house lock- 
ing the doors and windows and 
drawing down the shades. 

I capered from place to place. 
not wanting to miss anything and 
getting under every one’s feet. 
When they called me to get into 
the carrier, I am ashamed to admit 
that I acted disgracefully. I liked 
to sit in the back seat between 
Chris and Bee and look out of the 
window, and I did not want to be 
put in the carrier. Chris put me 
there several times but I jumped 
out and got into the car before he 
could close the door behind him. 
I was so unhappy about the riding 
arrangements that I kept doing it 
until they put me out and started 
down the driveway without me! 

At that I gave in. Anything 
would be better than staying at 
home alone! I put up my head and 
barked sharply, but they rolled on. 
I barked again, but still they did 
not stop. Because I had been so 
determined to have my own way, 
they were going to leave me! | 
could see Bee and Chris looking 
out of the back window. I barked 
again, and Bee turned and spoke 
to Dad, and the car stopped. 

With my tail drawn between 
my legs and my ears flopped down 
over my eyes, I scurried after them. 
I was ashamed, but I was not going 
to be left behind if I could help it. 
When Chris gathered me into his 
arms, I was ready to huddle down 
and do as I was told. 
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By Lee Waltner 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


A FIRST I did not like riding there, but after a 
little I noticed how much cooler it was. The air 
rushing past me rippled my brown coat and felt 
good. Before long I stood up so I could feel more 
of it on the white collar about my neck and the white 
star on my chest. 

Chris leaned out of the window and called, “Sit 
down, Frisk. You'll fall off.” 

Dad glanced at me and grinned. “As long as he 
stays where he is that guard will keep him safe.” 

I was having such a good -time I did not pay any 
attention. That was a mistake, and I soon paid for it. 

Putting up my head, I sniffed the cool air and 
tried to show my family how steady I was on my 
feet so they might see that I was getting used to 
riding in the carrier and would be safe there. Liking 
it better and better, I began working farther forward 
toward the fender. I did that to get higher, where 
there was more of the fresh, cool air. 

It was just after we had lunched at a city they 
called Topeka that I became so interested in the 
things I saw along the road that I got my front paws 
high up on the fender. Bee and Chris were half 
asleep in the back seat, and Dad and Mother were 
watching the road. So no one noticed me. 

Mother said, “These wheat fields are beautiful, 
but I'll be glad to see the mountains.” 

Dad turned on our car radio, and they listened. 

I rode gaily on, forgetting completely that they 
had told me to keep back. I got so high I was out 
of the guard while I watched a prairie dog sit up 
on his haunches and turn his funny little head from 
side to side. I was thinking how surprised he would 
be if I were to bounce off the running board and 
bark at him, when we took a turn to the right. Since 
I was on the left side of the car, a right turn always 
gave me a strong pull away from it. Before I knew 
it, I had fallen off the fender into the road, rolling 
over and over like a ball. I stopped practically on my 
head, toppled over, and scrambled to my feet. I had 
loosened two teeth, scuffed the skin on my nose, and 
was dazed and bruised; but I did not stop to whine. 


I did not stop to 
whine. I started racing 
after the car. 
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I started racing after the car. 

It was going fast, and my legs 
are short. My mouth was swelling 
so I could not bark; and with the 
radio on and the rush of wind 
against the car, they would prob- 
ably not have heard me if I had 
barked. I ran as fast as I could 
until the car went over a hill and 
out of sight. Then I dropped down 
in the grass by the roadside and 
whimpered. 

Topeka was a long way from 
home; and I had never been more 
than ten blocks away, except in 
the car. 

I knew whimpering would not 
bring back my family. They could 
not even hear me. I wondered 
what to do. Being a dog, I had the 
memory of the route we had come 
rolled up in me like a bolt of rib- 
bon; but getting back was not 
going to be easy for I was not used 
to looking out for myself. I wanted 
my family; and I thought the only 
way to find it was to start home as 
fast as I could. They had left the 
house before and had always 
come back. They would come 
back this time. They had left many 
things there. Among them, I re- 
membered, were cans and cans of 
dog food. That made me realize 
that eating was going to be a prob- 
lem. I would have to feed myself 
on the way home, and I could not 
make people understand me very 
well because I had not learned to 
“speak” or “sit up and ask” or any 
of the other things my family had 
wanted to teach me. 

I looked at my short legs and 
my round stomach in despair. 
They were going to cause me 
trouble: my legs because they 
could not travel fast and my 
stomach because it would ask me 
for food I might not be able to 
get for it. 

I licked my sore nose. and some- 
how every time I licked it it felt 
better. Then I turned around and 
started back the way we had come. 
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After all, instead of scorning my 
short legs I knew I should be glad 
they were not so short as a dachs- 
hund’s. They might have been. 
Many dogs have shorter legs than 
mine and get along very well. And 
I knew I should be glad of my 
stomach too. It was full just then 
and it might have been empty— 
some dogs’ stomachs are always 
empty. But try as I would I could 
not forget that I was alone and a 
long, long way from home. 


HE ROAD home is always a 
long one when you want to be 
there so much quicker than your 
legs can carry you. Even a puppy 
knows that. As I ran busily along 
with the sun hot on my back and 
the air full of hundreds of tan- 
talizing odors, I kept thinking how 
our car had looked rolling over 
the hill with my family inside 
while I stood alone in the middle 
of the road. I thought wistfully of 
home, where I was sure I would 
find Mother and Dad and Chris 
and Bee if I ever got there. 
The sun grew hotter, but I did 
not stop for anything. I was in too 
great a hurry. Once in a while I 
would lick my nose where I had 
knocked off the skin when I fell 
from the running board, but most 
of the time I ran as fast as I could. 
Toward evening I realized I 
would have to find a place to 
sleep. I am a house dog, and I do 
not like to sleep just anywhere. 
When my shadow was long on 
the ground beside me, I caught the 
smell of sweet, fresh milk on the 
air. It made me hungry. I could 
lap milk up without hurting the 
two loose teeth under my swollen 
lip. I ran faster. There is nothing 
better than the rich, smooth taste 
of milk. It slips down your throat 
so easily. But it puzzled me that I 
should find it there, so far from 
the bottle we always keep on ice 
at home. Still, I was not stupid 
even if I was inexperienced; and 


I knew the smell, if I did not 
know how it got there. 

On my right a big red building 
popped into view. The smell came 
from it. 

I left the road, crossed a ditch 
that ran beside it, flattened myself 
so that I could get under a fence, 
and there I was in front of the big 
red building! 

It had very wide doors, much 
wider than ours at home. They 
were open and I saw that it was 
not a house but a barn, full of yel- 
low cows that Dad always called 
Jerseys when we saw them eating 
grass in the pastures we passed in 
our car. They gave the milk I 
smelled. While I stood watching 
men sent long streams of it into 
bright buckets. 

I was so interested in my discov- 
ery that I did not notice an odoi 
of dog until it came to me sud- 
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I was so interested in my discovery that I did not notice an odor of dog 


denly. I whirled to see a dog twice 
my size, but reddish-brown like 
me, come racing down upon me. 

I knew what he meant. This 
was his property, and he did not 
want me on it. He was growling 
as he ran, telling me to be on my 
way. He looked fierce; but I went 
toward him wagging my tail and 
letting my tongue hang far out of 
my mouth. That is a way we dogs 
have of saying we feel friendly 
and won't use our teeth. 

Seeing me like that he stopped 
growling, but his hair bristled as 
he barked at me: “Get along, 
fellow. I’m boss here.” 

I wagged my tail and answered, 
“I don’t want to stay. I only want 
a little milk to drink and a place 
to sleep tonight so I can get on to 
my own home.” : 

He walked around me, sniffing. 
He was trying to learn what I was 
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like. A dog’s nose tells him even 
more than his eyes. I sniffed him 
too, and the more I sniffed the 
more certain I became that he was 
a bully. But looking for trouble 
does not pay, so I asked him cheer- 
fully, “What are my chances of 
getting a bowl of milk and a bed?” 

“None,” he growled, the hair 
around his neck still bristling and 
his tail curved up as stiff and un- 
yielding as half a barrel hoop. 
“You can’t tell the men it’s milk 
you want, can you? Milk is cat 
food. I don’t use it.” 

Of course no dog wants to be 
confused with a cat. Cats may be 
as good as we are; but after all 
they are cats and we are dogs, and 
somehow we don’t mix well. 

Still, I was not looking for 
trouble. I was looking for food. 

So I suggested: “Milk isn’t bad. 
In fact it tastes fine. And see my 


mouth? I’ve two loose teeth and 
my lip is sore from a fall. Soft 
food is what I want.” 

He looked at me with a little 
more understanding but not much 
sympathy. 

“How are you going to ask for 
it?” he demanded. 

I hesitated. If I had learned to 
“sit up” as Chris had so often 
wanted me to do, I could have 
“sat” and made begging sounds 
low in my throat and looked at the 
milk. But I did not know how. 


I suggested doubtfully: “I might 
sniff at the bucket. That would 
show I liked it.” 

He was amused and his tail 
waved once, stiff and condescend- 
ing. “They'd chase you away! 
They don’t want dog hairs in the 
milk.” 

I felt crestfallen. I had seen 
dogs chased away from places, 
and it was usually unpleasant. I 
did not want to be chased. 

“What do you think I'd better 
do?” I asked. 

He growled and his hair rose 
higher. 

“I'd say to move along. You 
won't get any milk if that’s the 
best you can do. You may get 
thumped. We don’t like strangers.” 

“I'm no stranger,” I protested. 
“I’m a dog like you; and anyway 
I'd like to sleep here. I had a good 
lunch. My stomach’s still round. 
I could do without dinner and 
sleep on the hay.” 

“You'd bother the cows,” he 
answered rudely. 

“I'd lie still. I wouldn’t make 
trouble.” 

“Maybe,” he said, “but we don’t 
know you, and we don’t want you 
around.” 

With that he began circling me 
stiff-legged. If you have ever no- 
ticed, that is not a sign that a dog 
wants to be friends. I decided to 
move on. I was not going to get 
any of the milk that smelled so 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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At FIRST King Saul loved 
David very dearly, but when 
he saw how popular David was 
becoming with his subjects he be- 
came jealous of him. The people 
loved David for his goodness and 
bravery, and Saul feared they 
would dethrone him and make 
David their king. Even Jonathan, 
the king’s own son, loved David 
as a brother. When David saw 
that he could no longer live in 
peace in Saul’s kingdom he de- 
cided that he must go away. 

David told Jonathan that he 
must go. Jonathan said, “I will 
love you always, David, and will 
be your friend.” 

When David left the king’s 
palace he did not know where to 
go, for nowhere in all Saul’s king- 
dom would he be safe. He hid in 
a cave for a time. A few of his 
friends discovered where he was 
hiding, and they told others. Soon 
from all parts of the country men 
who were dissatisfied with Saul’s 
rule, came to join David's little 
band of followers. Sometimes they 
hid in caves, sometimes in the wil- 
derness, any place to escape the 
hatred of Saul. 

Saul searched the country trying 
to find David and kill him. One 
night he stopped with his soldiers 
near a cave. Saul went inside to 
rest and sleep. Now it happened 
that this was the very cave in 
which David and his followers 
were hiding. But they stayed far 
back in the cave, and Saul did not 
know they were there. 

The men whispered to David, 
“Now is the time for you to slay 
this enemy who seeks to take your 
life.” 

But David would not harm Saul, 
neither would he let his men do 
ill to him who was their king. 
Instead David went up to Saul 
where he slept and with his sword 
cut off a piece of the king’s robe. 

When Saul awoke from his 
sleep, he went outside and joined 
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David Becomes King 


By Bula Hahn 
MWlustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


his soldiers. David followed at a 
distance and called to him, “My 
king!” 

Saul knew the voice and quickly 
turned around. There was David 
bowing himself to the ground. He 
said, ‘Why do you listen, my king, 
to those who tell you that I would 
do you wrong? Behold, this day 
the Lord delivered you into my 
hands. I stood near you while you 
slept and could have killed you.” 
David held up the piece he had 


cut from the king’s robe to prove 
his statement. 

When Saul heard these words 
he wept. “You are a better man 
than I am,” he said. “You have 
done good unto me, while I have 
done evil unto you. I know that 
the Lord will reward you. He will 
make you king over Israel. I will 
no longer seek to harm you. So 
promise me, David, that when you 
are king you will not destroy my 
family.” 
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David promised, and Saul took 
his soldiers back to the palace. 
But David changed his hiding 
place and kept out of sight, for 
he felt in his heart that Saul could 
not yet be trusted. 

Before very long Saul was again 
seeking David's life. Saul did not 
want David to be king even 
though in his own heart he knew 
it was the Lord’s will. 


AUL went into the wilderness 

with a large army of men to 
hunt David. They stopped on a 
plain, and from his hiding place 
on the mountainside David looked 
down on them. When it was night 
David with one of his trusted men 
went to Saul’s camp. The guards 
were asleep. So David walked 
over to the place where Saul was 
sleeping, his spear sticking: into 
the ground at his head with a 
bottle of water tied to it. 

“Again the Lord has given your 
enemy into your hands. Since you 
will not kill him, let me do it for 
you,” David’s companion said to 
him. 

But David stayed the man’s 
hand: “Let the king fall in battle,” 
he said, “or let him die as the 
Lord wills. He shall not die by my 
hand.” David then took the spear 
and the water bottle, and the two 
men left the camp. 

When it was morning, David 
called from a distance to Saul’s 
men, “Why did you not keep 
watch over the king?” 


Saul knew the voice and asked, - 


“Is that you, David ?” 
“Yes, my king,” David an- 
swered, ‘and again this day the 
Lord delivered you into my hands. 
I could have killed you while your 
guards slept. But I will do you no 
harm; so why do you pursue me?” 
To prove what he had said David 
told him: “Send one of your men 
to me and I will give him your 
spear and water bottle. As I have 
spared your life this day, may the 
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Lord spare mine.” 

Again Saul said, “I have done 
wrong. Come back, David, I will 
not harm you.” 

But David knew that Saul still 
could not be trusted. With his men 
he went into hiding again. 


AVID and his followers 

went down to the plains 
near the Great Sea, while Saul 
continued his many wars with the 
enemies of Israel. No sooner was 
one battle over than another was 
begun, and since the Lord was no 
longer with Saul his army became 
weaker and weaker. Then one day 
in a battle with the Philistines on 
Mount Gilboa, Saul and his three 
sons were killed. One of the sons 
was the good and noble Jonathan. 


Three days after the battle a 
young man brought the news of 
Saul’s death to David. The Lord 
told David to take his men and go 
to Hebron in Judah. When he had 
reached that place, the men of 
Judah met together and made 
David their king. 

For seven years David ruled 
over the tribes of Judah. Then the 
rulers and elders of all the twelve 
tribes of Israel came to Hebron 
and said to David, “We are all 
brothers; and the Lord said, 
‘David shall be the shepherd to 
care for my people, and be captain 
over all Israel.’ ” So an agreement 
was made and David became king 
over all the twelve tribes. 

All Israel was in a state of un- 
rest. Many cities were in the hands 
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By Theodosia Smith 


==, Pile the logs upon the hearth 
Higher! higher! higher! 

Let the smiling sun peep in 
At the glowing fire. 

Happy hearts, remembering, 
Pause awhile to pray, 

“I thank You, thank You, Fa- 
ther-God, 

For Thanksgiving Day.” 


As the rosy flame leaps high 
So our heart fires too 

Burn a steady flame of thanks 
All the whole day through. 
Grateful hearts, remembering, 
Pause awhile to pray, 

“Teach us how to share Your 
gifts 

This and every day.” 
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Words and music by Grace L. Hosmer 
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1. Ev-’ry month has its joy, Glad things to re-mem - ber, 
2. Hap-pi- ness that we may All 


the year re - mem - ber 
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Comes on glad Thanksgiving Day, Gift 
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of the enemy, and war threatened 
on all sides. David asked help of 
the Lord to restore the kingdom. 
He built a new tabernacle, and 
brought the people together in 
worship. And he did not forget 
his promise to Saul and to Jona- 
than. He asked of his followers, 
“Are there any of the family of 
Saul left to whom I can show 
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kindness ?”’ 

He was told, “Jonathan left a 
boy who is now a grown man. He 
is a cripple, having received an in- 
jury when a child.” 

David sent for Jonathan’s son. 
When he had come David told 
him: “I will love you as I loved 
your father, and as he loved me. 
I will give you the land that be- 


longed to him, and you shall sit a: 
my table in the royal palace.” 

The wars with the Philistines 
continued, and David grew home- 
sick and weary of fighting and 
camping in caves. One day he 
said to his men, “There is a well 
beside the gate at Bethlehem. How 
I wish that I could have a drink 
from it.” It was from this well 
that David had drawn water when 
he was a boy. 

Three of his men left the cave 
and went to Bethlehem, but their 
enemies there would not let them 
go near the gate. Brave men, the 
three then fought their way to the 
well, drew a jar of water, and then 
fought their way back through the 
guards. 

When they brought the water to 
David, his heart rejoiced. He knew 
how much these men must love 
him to have faced such great dan- 
ger to get the water. “This water 
is precious,” he told them. “I will 
honor the Lord by giving it as an 
offering.” With the men beside 
him, David then poured the water 
on the ground as an offering to 
Jehovah. To honor God was first 
in David's heart. 

For forty years David reigned. 
After many wars his last few years 
as king were spent in peace and 
rest. During the time of his reign 
David laid up great riches in gold 
and silver and brass and iron. He 
gathered material to build a tem- 
ple that would be the most beauti- 
ful in all the land. 

But the Lord told him: “You 
have been a man of war, having 
fought many battles and shed 
much blood. My temple will be 
built by a man of peace. After 
you, your son Solomon will reign. 
He shall build the temple. 

“But a promise will I give to 
you,” the Lord told David. ‘From 
the line of David will there rise a 
kingdom that shall last forever.” 

How God kept this promise we 
shall read in the next story. 
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What the Owl 
Said 
(Continued from page 9) 


much embarrassed and bewildered, 
wore a gleaming silver medal on 
his lapel. 

“But I—I didn’t even hand in 
an essay,” insisted the confused 
boy, once he had regained his 
feet. “I can’t understand it. There 
has been a mistake!” 

His brothers laughed. “Trying 
to tease us for a change, are you?” 
chided Frederick. “Well, we have 
it coming to us! Imagine, we made 
fun of the very essay that won the 
medal!” 

“It was the way you read it that 
made us laugh,” Charles accused 
his older brother lamely. “It 
sounded fine when the headmaster 
read it at the ceremonies this 
morning.” 

“But honestly,” insisted Alfred, 
“I wadded that old essay up and 
threw it into the wastebasket 
weeks ago! I haven't seen it or 
even thought about it since!” 

The other boys were really con. 
cerned. Alfred evidently meant ex- 
actly what he said. Then little 
Mathilda, -who had been listening 
solemnly to the argument, scam- 
pered over to the desk and re- 
turned with a crumpled piece of 
paper. 

“Cecilia found Alfred’s story in 
the wastebasket,” she declared, 
triumphantly holding out the 
crumpled paper. “I helped her get 
the musses out of it. Then she 
copied it on a nice, white paper 
and gave it to the postman.” 

The boys quickly looked around 
the room. Cecilia had slipped 
away to help her mother in the 
kitchen. 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


HE TWO stamps that illus- 
our page this month 
were printed in 1925 in honor of 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
first arrival of a group of Nor- 
wegian immigrants in the United 
States. 

The Norwegians arrived in 
New York in October, 1825, after 
crossing the stormy North Atlantic 
Ocean in the sloop 
Restaurationen, .which 
you see on the two- 
cent stamp of the 
series. Imagine how 
much courage they 
must have had to face 
the mighty ocean in 


head and tail of some animal. As 
you can see from the stamp, the 
men who rowed the ship hung 
their bright-colored battle shields 
over its sides, causing it to re- 
semble a sea-going dragon with 
scales. 

(A map of the North Atlantic 
Ocean will help you understand 
the rest of this story.) 

The Vikings were 
such bold sailors that 
by the year 874, over 
five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus  dis- 
covered America—or 
I should say re-discov- 
ered it!—they had 


that tiny craft without 
radio, engines, or any 
of the’ mechanical 
wonders that make 
our modern ships safe. 

For weeks they 
were on that bit of a 
boat, out of sight of 


sailed westward upon 
unknown seas for 
eight hundred miles 
and discovered a bleak 
island which they had 
called Iceland. Two 
years after the Vikings 
had founded their 


land or other ships, 
tossing and pitching over the 
water, but always looking forward 
to the land of their dreams. When 
we Americans today look back on 
the courage and eagerness of the 
first people who came to our richly 
blessed country, we realize what a 
great privilege it is to live here. 
The five-cent stamp reminds us 
of the man “who beat Columbus 
to America.” The ship pictured is 
a Viking, the kind of craft used 
by the bold, fierce Norsemen of 
old who, long before Columbus 
was born, sailed far from their 
rocky homeland, steering their 
ship’s course by the stars alone. 
You can tell these Viking ships 
by their high prow and stern, 
which were meant to represent the 


colony on Iceland, a 
ship from there was blown still 
farther west by a fierce storm. 
When it finally returned, the crew 
told stories of another great body 
of land to the west. 

The inhabitants of Iceland were 
too busy trying to scratch a living 
from the rocky soil of their island 
to bother with finding more land. 
Not until a hundred years later, 
when a man named Eric the Red 
was forced to flee Iceland because 
of trouble with his neighbors, did 
Norsemen again remember this 
land to the west. Eric gathered his 
family and followers into boats 
and set sail to find it. 

When he did, he discovered 
that that land was no warmer or 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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“Ic isn’t very hard to do. 
It’s really lots of fun; 

For now that it is summertime 
There’s food for every one. 
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MY CAT 


By Walter Gamoian (7 years) 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


I have a little cat, 

He is round and fat; 

He loves to play with me 
Every night before tea. 


THE DANCE OF THE 
TREES 


By Peggy Holler (9 years) 
Gilmore City, Iowa 


The trees are dancing gaily 
In Autumn’s golden hall; 
Their leaves, so green in summer, 
Wear now a golden shawl. 


The trees are dancing gaily, 

Their arms outstretched to all; 
Holding hands and dancing, 

The great ones and the small. 


The trees are dancing gaily, 
At their joyful autumn ball; 

The music is the rustling wind, 
The rustling wind of fall. 


DUTY 


By JoJean Johnston (8 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


If I were a brown bird young and 
I'd do my duty every day. 


I'd build a nest within a tree 
And have a wife and babies three. 
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WE AND THE MOON 


By Dolores Anello (7 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


There’s the moon 
Way up high, 

Shining brightly 
In the sky. 

Here are we, 
Brother and me. 

That is plain 
Enough to see. 


A PRAYER 


By Marjorie James (10 years) 
Ponoka, Alberta, Canada 


God bless us in the evening 
And all the livelong day, 

God bless the little children 
In the garden as they play. 


Teach us to look to Thee for help 
In all our daily needs, 

And help us all to do the right 
So You can praise our deeds. 


Editor's Note: Have you sent in your 
poem or story to the guild secretary? 
Every boy and girl under fifteen years 
of age is invited to submit his own 
original compositions. We cannot use 
copied poems. Send us your very best 
compositions, and ask one of your par- 
ents or a teacher to add a note stating 
that the poem or story is your own 
original work. 

No prizes or compensation is given 
for guild poems and stories, but a guild 
membership card is mailed to each 
child whose composition is published. 
Unused material cannot be returned or 
acknowledged. 

Address all mail to Wee Wisdom 
— Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 


BY THE RIVER 


By Helen Rae Bunnell (12 years) 
Paradise, Calif. 


I was lying by a river 
While the moon was shining 
bright; 
"Twas the most gorgeous picture 
That I’ve ever seen at night. 


There was a shimmering path of 
silver 
O’er the rippled jet-black surf, 
And it made laughing noises 
As it danced in all its mirth. 


Then the moon began to fade 
At the approaching of the dawn, 
And I seemed to drift off dream- 
ing. 
When I woke, the moon was 
gone. 


MY PET CHICKENS 


By Albert Walter Balzer, Jr. 
(8 years) 
Inman, Kans. 


Last spring my grandmother put 
some bantam eggs under a hen, 
and some baby chicks were hatched 
out for me. Now I have seven 
pullets and one rooster. Four pul- 
lets are white and three are black, 
and the rooster is brown. When 
they are hungry they fly onto my 
shoulder. They like to eat bread 
from my hand. They all try to get 
the biggest piece. I like to go to 
my grandmother’s farm and play 
with my chickens. 
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MEXICO 


By Barbara Barber (6 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mexico is a beautiful land! 

I saw cacti growing in the sand; 

I saw people with skins of brown 
Making pottery round, so round. 


IN IMAGINARY LAND 


By Shirley Bolton (12 years) 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Have you ever traveled 
In imaginary land? 

No? Then let me tell you ‘bout it, 
For it is really grand. 


There are fairies and goblins 
And griffins and elves 

And clocks that dance to a tune 
By themselves! 


There are bells that chime 
Throughout the day: 
Let’s go there sometime— 

I know the way. 


For the fairies, you know, 
Are my personal friends, 
And will treat us with kindness 
Until our trip ends. 


CURLS 


By Melissa Mason (71/, years) 
Beaumont, Tex. 


I hate to have curlers put in my 
hair, 
And have to sit so still in a chair. 
So I twist and turn and wiggle and 
uirm 
Until my mother calls me a wiggly 
worm. 
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A SHOWER DE LUXE 


By Pamela Caroline Schindler 
(10 years) 
Stoneham, Mass. 


I looked out the window 
When lo! and behold! 

The tinkling raindrops 
Were wee bells of gold. 


I'd never seen showers 
In this way before; 
To me they were always 

Just raindrops galore. 


Here was an exception, 
And strange as it may seem, 
This swift-passing rain shower 
Was just a sweet dream! 


OUR TURTLE 


By Lois Stuber (6 years) 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


I'd hate to be a turtle 
And live inside a bowl, 
I'd rather be a rabbit 
And have my home a hole. 


For rabbits can go hopping 
Within the garden wall, 

While a turtle in a bowl can 
Only crawl and crawl and crawl. 


IF 


By Jean Kessler (10 years) 
Elyria, Ohio 


If I were a princess 

I would wear a crown; 

If I were a peasant 

The princess would frown 
At my ragged clothing 

And pillows of straw. 

I'm glad I’m my common self 
After all. 


SEASHELLS 


By Marion Skelly (9 years) 
Westfield, N. J. 


Seashells, seashells, lying on the 
sand, 

Tell me about a sailor man; 

Tell me what happens in. the sea 

And how the ocean came to be. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


By Florence Martell (13 years) 
South Boston, Mass. 


The Statue of Liberty stands 
straight and tall, 

Its eyes cast down on one and all. 

“Freedom,” it seems to say, 

“Where every man can go his 
way. 

Honor, truth, and righteousness, 

Those three things are the best.” 

The land where stands the Statue 
of Liberty, 

The land of freedom, give it to 
me! 


Waggles 
By Ruby Holland 


Bob says I must go to bed 
with the chickens tonight, but 
he’ll have to show me how I 
can sleep on a pole as they do! 
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To CHEERFULNESS ELF climbed up on my desk, seated himself 
on my dictionary, and gazed at the pile of Booster letters I had just 


finished opening. 


“My, but those letters look interesting,” he said. “Now that it is 
getting near Thanksgiving time I suppose a lot of Boosters are writing 
in to tell you of the things they are thankful for.” 

“Yes, many of them have done just that,” I answered. “But then 
Boosters are thankful the whole year round as well as at Thanksgiving 


time 


“And why shouldn’t they be?” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf. “A true 
Booster is always doing something good for some one else, and because 
he blesses others good things are always happening to him in return.” 

“Yes, and don’t forget that every Booster knows that God is his 
help in every need. That is something to be thankful for every day in 


the year!” 


_ “Now that I think of it, there are dozens of reasons why a Booster 
is always thankful,” the Cheerfulness Elf went on. “A Booster thinks 


only loving thoughts——” 


“And speaks only good, true, kind, happy words,” I interrupted. 
“Trusts the Father within to guide him in all that he does,” contin- 


ued the Cheerfulness Elf. 


“Prays to the Father each day,” I added. 
“Is always full of joy!” ended the Cheerfulness Elf. 
“Yes, indeed, it is no wonder that Boosters are thankful, happy 


folks,” we both agreed. 


If you should like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application 
blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write to the secretary. She will see 
that their requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at Unity 
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School who pray for those who 
need help.) 


Fay has the true spirit of thanks- 
giving in her heart. When we are 
grateful and give thanks each day 
for the blessings we receive, we 
are showing God that we really 
love Him. 

Dear Secretary: 1 think every one 


should thank God for His blessings 
more than once each year, at Thanks- 


giving time. Children are taught to 
be polite and say, “Thank you,” when 
they are given something, so why not 
thank God when He gives us some- 
thing? I don’t think it shows real love 
of God to pray to Him only to ask 
for something. 

I hope you do not discontinue the 
Cheerfulness Elf’s poems. 1 like them 
very much, and they are very helpful. 
—Fay Pfundt. 


When we pray The Prayer of 
Faith with a thankful heart, know- 
ing that God has answered our 
prayer even before we ask, then 
we do indeed get instant help, just 
as Melanie did when she prayed. 

Dear Secretary: When I read The 
Prayer of Faith in my last copy of 
WeE WispoM I realized how the 
prayer has helped many children. | 
liked and remembered this part well: 
“God is my help in every need.” The 
next time we had a test we had many 
difficult questions, and I could not 
think of the answers. I put down my 
pen and repeated the first line of The 
Prayer of Faith. All of a sudden I be- 
gan to remember the rules. I then 
realized that the prayer was helpful as 
soon as I said it. I am very grateful 
for the opportunity of knowing The 
Prayer of Faith and that I am a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Melanie Kuzdzal. 


Certainly Audrey can be a 
“Cheerfulness Elf” to her family 
and friends! All it takes is loving 
thoughts and words and deeds. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have tried to be a 
good Booster this week. I have been 
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thinking that if 1 always said kind and 
pleasant things I would be like a 
“Cheerfulness Elf” to my friends and 
family. I am learning the Booster 
pledge by heart. My mother has been 
sick. Every night I said The Prayer of 
Faith and she soon recovered. Now 
when things go wrong at home or in 
school it doesn’t bother me as it used 
to, because now I trust in God always. 
—Audrey Keithly. 


Our words are like tiny air- 
planes that we send forth. If our 
word planes are loaded with car- 
goes of love they will bless all 
those to whom we speak. Perhaps 
you would like to join Daniel in 
playing this game. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your let- 
ter today. I think the idea of playing 
airplanes is grand. It is just a jolly way 
of obeying the Booster pledge. I will 
do my best to be a good airport man- 
ager and to load my planes with. only 
pure cargoes. Just after I opened your 
letter my sister asked me something, 
and I was about to answer her crossly 
when I realized what I was doing. I 
soon changed my cargo. Since I have 
been a Booster I know there is a 
change in me. In tests, when I do not 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to keep the Booster pledge. I am trying 
to help my mother and father as much 
as I can. 

I have some rabbits, and I find them 
nice pets. I feed them in the morning 
and at night. They do not need food 
in the middle of the day. 

One day I found a baby bird that 
was lost. I had seen a mother bird in 
some vines, so I put the baby there. 
The next morning I saw it with the 
mother bird. I wish people would 
always be as friendly to other people 
as some of them are to birds and 
animals.—Bruce William Gerling. 


Yes, The Prayer of Faith really 
does help. Read Colin’s letter and 
find out how it helped him. 

Dear Secretary: | am trying to keep 
up the Booster pledge, and I remember 
it at all times. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me many times during 
exams at school. One time I failed to 
understand one of the questions in a 
test and could not answer it, but I 
said The Prayer of Faith and it came 
to me what the question meant. I just 
had time to write out the answer. The 
Prayer of Faith really does help. 
—Colin F. Lawton (England). 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


For blessings great and small; 
But for my thankful heart, dear God, 
I thank You most of all.” 


| 
“Thank You, God, for everything, il 


know questions, I ask for help from 
God. Of course you know the result! 
—Daniel Villet (South Africa). 


One way we can show our love 
for God is to be kind. Bruce shows 
by his letter that he is kind both 
to people and animals. 
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A heart that is truly thankful 
is the greatest blessing that life 
can bring. Why not try memor- 
izing the Cheerfulness Elf’s poem 
for your own special Thanksgiving 


thought this year? 
Secretary. | 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Mildred Colvard (14), Matthews 
N. C.; Ellin Kelly (13), 605 Reeves 
Dr., Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Lorelei 
Towle, 719 Clinton Pl., River Forest, 
Ill.; Martha McClain (13), % 
Walker's Dept. Store, Claremore 
Okla.; Estella Fenzl (13), Box 5248, 
Harrisburg Station, Houston, Tex.; 
Irene Stebbins (10), Deerfield, Mass ; 
Mary Lois Cowles (6), Deerfield, 
Mass.; Mary Thurston (10), Taylors- 
ville, N. C.; Barbara Davis (11), 17 
Irvington Pl., Clifton, N. J.; Patricia 
Spencer (13), Box 374, Brilliant, 
Ohio; Gladys Graham (11), Box 191, 
Brilliant, Ohio; Mary Bridges (13), 
385 Greenmount Ave., Cliffside Park, 
N. J.; Margaret Jo Kahrs, 605 W. 
62nd St., Sedalia, Mo.; Berneice Ben- 
nett (15), Box 746, Tonopah, Nev.; 
Mary Lou Whiters (11), Box 126, 
Gowen, Mich.; Winston Martin, Route 
2, Paragould, Ark.; Diane Brownfield, 
318 W. 9th, Erie, Pa.; Helen Hilgers, 
6601 N. Whipple, Chicago, IIl.; Elsie 
Schombel (15), Box 125, Haines, 
Alaska; Ann Stemler (11), 3207 
Franklin Ave., Seattle, Wash.; Thelma 
Elsholz (13), Sandusky, Mich.; Mar- 
ilyn Wesch (12), Sandusky, Mich.; 
Ruth Smith (12), Snover, Mich.; 
Maxine Carney, Sandusky, Mich.; Mae 
Hoff, Sandusky, Mich.; Eleanor Miller, 
Pasadena Ave., Watch Hill, R. I; 
Wendy Harding, 1431 Arch St, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Dorris Ballard, P. O 
Box 120, Bassfield, Miss.; Ruth Per- 
kins (12), Birney Star Route, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.; Dorothy Hughes, Route 4, 
Box 228A, Elm Grove, W. Va.; 
Eileen Nason (12), St. George, N. B., 
Canada; Maureen Stier (12), Box 13, 
Bredasdorp, Cape Province, S. Africa; 
William Kidd, 605 S, 9th St., Slaton, 
Tex.; Emmy Lou Miller (11), 2579 
Riverside Terrace, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Barbara Jean Guidotti, 1824 Beach St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Susie L. Ran- 
dolph, 804 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Carol Stewart, 3787 Prestwick 
Dr., Los Angeles, Calif.; Glennis 
Haitz (12), Harnick, Iowa; Rosemary 
Beckley (14), 1323 Saginaw, Bay Port, 
Mich.; Mary Jane Wallace (13), Bay 
Port, Mich.; Margaret Pumphrey 
(14), Clifton Station, Va.; Jimmie 
Theresa Callum, 227 E. Ash St., Jack- 
son, Miss. (colored); Nancy Noble 
(11), 22306 E. River Rd., Grosse IIle, 
Mich.; Betty Ann Inman (11), 920 
S. Harper St., Laurens, S. Car. 
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“R™: Kegs, run!” 

Barely two inches ahead of Chink’s outstretched fingers the fat 
member of the Spartan gang skidded to safety in the middle of the fox- 
and-geese circle. 

“Whew! That was a close one,” he panted. “I think I'll stay on 
base for a minute until I catch my breath. Some of the rest of you get out 
and let Chink chase you a while.” 

“Aw, Chink can’t catch any one,” Red taunted as he dashed to the 
outer rim of the circle. Chink started after him, and round they went. 
“Doesn't this crisp air make you feel good?” exclaimed David. 

“It is a perfect Thanksgiving Day,” Coralee agreed. 

“And a perfect day to play fox and geese,” Cousin Bob added. “If 
you stand still long you freeze, but if you keep running it’s grand.” 

“It's beginning to snow again!” exclaimed Coralee. ‘Let’s plan to 
go sledding on the Weidensah! hill tomorrow.” 

“Say!” Chink exclaimed suddenly, “isn’t it about time we were get- 
ting cleaned up for Thanksgiving dinner ?” 

“That's right,” Andy broke in. “What time is it, Kegs?” Kegs turned 
down his glove and pushed back his sleeve. “It’s ten-thirty,” he said. “I 
think I'd better go home. I have some chores to do before Mother and 
Dad and I come back over here to eat.” 

“We'd better go too, Red,” Coralee suggested. 

“O. K., gang. I'll see you in a little while,” shouted David as the 
game broke up. 

Mrs. Harrison had suggested that the Spartans and their families 
eat Thanksgiving dinner together since none of them were having vis- 
itors this year. ‘It seems a shame for each family to eat by themselves,” 
she had:said. “Why don’t all of you come over to our house? Each family 
can bring part of the dinner. It will be much nicer that way.” So it was 
agreed. 


} WAS almost dinner time when Andy and his grandfather stamped 
the snow off their boots on the Harrisons’ front porch. 

“Come on in and thaw out,” invited Mr. Sloan as he pulled a chair 
close to the fireplace for Grandpa Van Orden. 

“Pshaw,” laughed Grandpa, “I’m not cold. We don’t have the 
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Makes 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


winters any more that we had 
when I was a boy. Many’s the 
time I’ve seen the temperature 
drop to forty degrees below zero. 
The trees would freeze and split 
with a snap you could hear for 
a half mile.” 

“T’ve heard my father tell about 
that,” said Mrs. Dougherty. ‘“That 
really would be cold.” 

“We are having such a good 
time that we may forget this is 
supposed to be a day devoted to 
thanksgiving,” Mrs. Morris laugh- 
ingly reminded them some time 
later. 

“Not at all,’ Mr. Sloan assured 
her. “This bountiful supply of 
food and the company of our 
friends just naturally promote a 
happy spirit of thanksgiving.” 

“You are right at that,” Mrs. 
Morris conceded, “and we cer- 
tainly have plenty to be thankful 
for.” 

“I was talking to Black Dick 
last night,” said Coralee. ‘His 
family isn’t going to have any- 
thing special for Thanksgiving 
dinner. His daddy won't be able to 
be with the family either, because 
he is working in the city and can’t 
get away. But they are thankful 
that he even has a job.” 

“That certainly is the real 
Thanksgiving spirit,’ declared 
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Cousin Bob and Andy picked up the basket of food between them and 
the seven Spartans walked out into the snowstorm 


Grandpa Van Orden. “I some- 
times think that the people who 
have the least are the most thank- 
ful. They really appreciate things 
that we take for granted.” 

“Say, I have an idea!”’ Kegs ex- 
claimed. “We have a lot more 
food here than we can possibly 
eat. Why don’t we ask our mothers 
to fix up a basket of good things 
and take it over to Dick’s?” 

“Let’s do,” agreed Chink. “T 
think it is a fine idea.” 

“We'll do it then,” said David. 
“Meantime it'll be quite a while 
before dinner is ready. Shall I get 
out the checkerboard and the dom- 
inoes ?”” 

“Right,” said Red. “I'll chal- 
lenge any one to a good fast game 
of checkers.” 

“We can take the basket over to 
Dick’s just before dinner so the 
food will be hot,” suggested Kegs. 


T SEEMED only a few minutes 
later that Mrs. Morris called 
from the kitchen saying dinner 
was nearly ready and that the bas- 
ket for Dick’s family was packed 
to go. 

“Just wait a second,” pleaded 
Red. “I'll have old Chink here 
beat in a minute if he'll only quit 
thinking and move.” 

“I'd have to quit thinking en- 
tirely to let you beat me,” grinned 
Chink. 

“The snow is really coming 
down now,” said Kegs as he 
glanced out the window. 

“And the wind sounds plenty 
cold too,” added Cousin Bob. 

“We'll have to hurry if we 
want to get over to Dick’s and 
be back here in time for dinner,” 
Coralee reminded them. 

“Why don’t we wait until after 
dinner to take the basket over?” 
suggested Chink. “Then maybe 
the wind and snow will have 
quieted down a little.” 

“Yes, and it will do us good to 
get out in the cold after a big 
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meal,” added Kegs. 

“If we are going to take the 
basket to them at all,”’ said Cora- 
lee, “we should do it now while 
the food is hot.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Andy. 
“If we wait, Dick’s family will 
have eaten their regular meal and 
won't be able to enjoy the food 
we take them.” 

“Oh, we are having dinner 
fairly early,” said David. “If we 
wait it will only make their meal 
a little later.” 

“Sure, what difference will a 
half hour make?” agreed Chink. 
“Anyway if we go now we'll de- 
lay our dinner. Look, the tables 
are all set and half the food is on 
them.” 

Mrs. Harrison announced that 
dinner was ready and the Spartans 
and their parents went into the big 
dining room. The older folks 
seated themselves at the bigger 
table and the gang at the other. 


Grandpa Van Orden was asked 
to give the blessing. Then the meal 
began. 

“There are so many different 
kinds of food here that I doubt if 
I'll be able to do more than sample 
each one,” said Coralee. 

“Boy, what a dinner!” Kegs 
agreed, but his enthusiasm seemed 
forced. In fact all the Spartans ap- 
peared to have lost their appe- 
tites. David’s glance caught Red’s 
eyes and both ducked their heads. 
Finally Coralee, toying with her 
fork, broke the silence that sur- 
rounded their table. 

“I wonder what Dick’s family 
is eating,” she said. 

Kegs pushed back his plate and 
excused himself from the table. 
One by one the other Spartans fol- 
lowed his example. Hurriedly they 
got into their coats. Cousin Bob 
and Andy picked up the basket of 
food between them and the seven 
Spartans walked out into the snow- 
storm. 

The parents had not given any 
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indication that they had seen what 
the Spartans were doing, but as 
the door closed behind the last 
member of the gang a gayer note 
crept into the conversation at the 
big table. 

Up the lane the Spartans 
trudged, turning their coat collars 
up against the sleet and wind. Not 
one word was spoken however be- 
fore they reached Dick’s house. 

“Well, here we are,” David an- 
nounced as he knocked. 

Dick’s mother opened the door. 

“Come on in out of the storm,” 
she invited, “before you all freeze 
stiff. Dick, throw some more cobs 
on the fire. Come on over to the 
stove, children, and get yourselves 
warm. My goodness, what are you 
out tramping around today for?” 

Slightly embarrassed by their 
warm reception, the Spartans 
looked at each other for some mo- 
ments before Red summoned up 
courage enough to speak. 

“We, uh, well, we brought a 
basket. That is we——” 

“Our folks are having dinner 
together and we want to share it 
with you,” Coralee relieved him 

uickly. 

“Well, bless you!” Dick’s moth- 
er said heartily. ‘This really 
makes our Thanksgiving Day com- 
plete. We've been so happy be- 
cause Dick’s daddy called that he 
was able to get off work at the 
last minute, and he'll be with us 
for dinner. Just having him here 
will make it a real Thanksgiving 
for us, and now you come along 
and make it perfect with all this 
wonderful food. Surely you are 
the Lord’s own children!” 

“It isn’t anything much, really,” 
protested David, red-faced. “We're 
just glad you like it.” 

“I think we'd better be getting 
back now,” suggested Kegs. 

“I want to thank you too,” said 
Dick as he opened the door to let 
them out. 

The trip back to the Harrison 
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farm seemed much shorter than 
the trip over, and the wind did 
not feel nearly so cold. 

“What a perfect day!” Chink 
exclaimed. “That nip in the air 
makes me feel good, and what an 
appetite I’m getting!” 

David's mother had the Spar- 
tans’ dinner on the back of the 
stove keeping warm. 

“Did you ever taste such 
mashed potatoes before?” de- 
manded Kegs. 

“No, nor such cranberry sauce,” 
agreed Cousin Bob. “In fact I 
can’t remember a better dinner.” 

David's glance caught Red’s 
eyes once more, and this time both 
smiled. 

As the Spartans were popping 
corn around the fireplace that 
night, Andy remarked, “After see- 
ing how happy Dick’s family was 
today, I think we have a lot to be 
thankful for.” 

“Yes,” agreed David with a gay 
smile, “but I believe the principal 
thing for which we should be 
thankful is that our consciences 
are still bigger than our appetites.” 


Lucky Dog 


(Continued from page 13) 
tantalizing because I had not 
learned to ask in a way people 
could understand. Neither was I 
going to get a bed for the night. I 
could see very plainly that that 
selfish red fellow did not want to 
be bothered with me. 

Anyway, I consoled myself, I 
might be better off somewhere 
else. Dogs, like people, make their 
own characters; and after a while 
they show what they are as plainly 
as if they carried one of those 
sandwich signs men sometimes 
wear. All a person or a dog has 
to do is to look, and he can tell a 
great deal about any one. The 
more I looked at Red the less I 
liked him. 

(To be continued) 
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By Anne Westmoreland 


Snow White Cake 


(large recipe) 
2 cupfuls cake flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
Y4 cupful butter 
1 cupful sugar 


1 cupful milk 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 
teaspoonful salt 

2 egg whites 


Measure and sift the flour and the baking powder together onto a 
piece of waxed paper. 

Cream the butter, salt, and sugar together in a large mixing bowl. 
Then add first a little milk, then a little flour, and so on until they are all 
used. Finally add the vanilla and beat well. 

Beat egg whites until stiff. Fold them carefully into the cake mixture. 
Do not beat the cake batter after adding the eggs. 

Pour the batter into a greased 8-inch-square cake pan and bake in a 
moderate oven 40 to 45 minutes. Let cool and frost with 


Seven-Minute Icing 


1 unbeaten egg white 


4 tablespoonfuls water 
1 cupful sugar 


teaspoonful vanilla 


Place the egg white, sugar, and water in the top part of a double 
boiler over boiling water. Cook and beat the mixture for seven minutes 
until thick, light, and fluffy. Add the vanilla last. If the frosting does 
not set firmly enough so that it will stay on the cake, add a tablespoonful 
of confectioner’s sugar. 


Dwarf Cupcakes 
(small recipe) 


10 tablespoonfuls cake flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
134, tablespoonfuls butter 

Y4 cupful sugar 


3 tablespoonfuls milk 

teaspoonful vanilla 

1 egg white beaten stiff 
(This recipe makes five or six cupcakes.) 


Combine the ingredients in the same manner as for the large cake, 
but pour the batter into greased muffin pans instead of cake tins. Cover 
the top of the batter before you bake it with a mixture of brown sugar, 
chopped nuts, and a little cinnamon. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven. 
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Thanks for 
Many Things 
(Continued from page 6) 


to school. Just as she cut across 
the playground she heard Mrs. 
Morris, who lived next door to the 
school, exclaim, “Why, you little 
thief, get out of there!” 

Marilyn’s feet seemed glued to 
the ground. Then she remembered. 
Mrs. Morris must be having trou- 
ble again with Bozo her pet mag- 

ie. 
: Usually the children laughed at 
Bozo, but this morning it did not 
seem funny at all to Marilyn when 
he repeated, “Thief, thief, thief,” 
after his mistress. 

It was the only word he could 
say because it was the one that he 
had heard most often. 

A group of girls on the play- 
ground pretended not to see Mari- 
lyn as she passed. 

She had intended to write her 
fifty word on thankfulness before 
the bell rang. When she left home 
she had felt that she had much to 
be thankful for. Now, sitting at 
her desk, she thought there was 
nothing in the world that could 
ever make her thankful or happy 
again. 

From the Morrises’ garage roof 
Bozo was shrieking, “Thief, thief!” 

Marilyn tried to close her ears 
to the sound. She whispered again, 
“The truth shall come to light,” 
even closing her eyes in an effort 
to put her whole attention on the 
truth of the words. 

“Thief! thief!” called Bozo. 

Marilyn suddenly jumped up 
from her chair and hurried out ot 
the building and across the play- 
ground. 

“Mrs. Morris!’’ she cried. “Mrs. 
Morris, where does Bozo put 
things when he steals them?” 

“Why, Marilyn! Did you lose 
something, dear?” 
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PETER 


By Virginia Sheaff 


I had a little rabbit, 
I kept him in a pen; 
I fenced him in with chicken 
wire 
As if he were a hen. 


I fed him well with carrots 
And green alfalfa hay; 

He didn’t seem quite happy, 
Just pouted all the day. 


I think he dreamed of prairies, 
A nest in weeds and grass; 
He heard the coyotes howling, 
The prairie chickens pass. 


For though I called him Peter, 
Jack Rabbit was his name; 

I turned him loose forever 
To roam the plains again. 


“No, but Lora lost a cameo ring 
yesterday. It was on the window 
sill of the washroom. I just 
thought that maybe Bozo got it.” 

“He most likely did, the rascal,” 
Mrs. Morris agreed. ‘Something 
shiny like that would catch his eye 
in a minute. We'll look around 
the lily pool. Sometimes I find 
things hidden among the rocks.” 

Bozo flew down to the ground. 

They found a thimble, some 
paper clips, and then as Mrs. Mor- 
ris lifted a loose spray of moss 
Marilyn saw a circle of gold 
tucked away under it. 


Her ears drummed so loud that 
her heart seemed to be beating in 
them. 

“Well, I'll declare,” Mrs. Mor- 
ris exclaimed, “if here isn’t that 
gold friendship pin Cousin Clara 
gave me years ago!” 

Marilyn could hardly keep back 
the tears. She had been so sure that 
it was the ring hidden under the 
moss. 

“Thief, thief!’ Bozo screamed 
behind them. 

She wanted to run far away 
from the sound of that hateful 
word. 

“Bozo, Bozo,” she said instead, 
turning toward the magpie, “where 
have you put Lora’s ring?” 

Bozo came strutting out from 
under the steps of the back porch. 

Marilyn darted to the steps and, 
kneeling down, squinted into the 
shadows. “There’s something here 
but I can’t tell what,” she said, 
hope flooding her heart once more. 

Mrs. Morris handed her a long 
stick and she began to fish with it. 
A marble rolled out. Then the 
stick brought forth a piece of red 

aper. 

“Bob Robbins’s bus ticket!” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, I’m sure now that 
Bozo must have taken the ring!” 

She said over and over to her- 
self, “The truth shall come to 
light,” but fish as she might no 
ring was to be found. 

When the five-minute bell rang 
she walked slowly back to school. 
She was so upset that she forgot 
to take the bus ticket back to school 
with her. 

Ben Barton said hello rather 
guiltily as she passed him. Marilyn 
tried not to feel angry with him. 

At the beginning of the period 
Miss Holt said, ‘Only a few stu- 
dents have turned in the assign- 
ment on thankfulness. If every one 
will get busy right now it will take 
only a few minutes. Expressing 
our thanks in words helps us to 
feel thankful.” 
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“Thankful!” Marilyn thought 
longingly. “If only I could find 
that ring I'd feel thankful as long 
as I live.” 

Through the classroom window 
she could see Bozo hunched down 
on a limb of the elm tree next 
door. “You're nothing but an old 
mischief-maker,” she thought. 

Miss Holt spoke to her. 

“You had better start writing, 
Marilyn. And you too, Lora.” 

The two girls looked at each 
other. There was something in 
Lora’s friendly look that took all 
the soreness from Marilyn’s heart. 

“I don’t believe Lora thinks I 
stole her ring at all,” she thought, 
“and when the truth comes to 
light—" 

The door opened just then and 
Mrs. Morris hurried in. 

“I hope you will excuse. me, 
Miss Holt, but Marilyn was hunt- 
ing for this lost cameo ring this 
morning and I wanted her to have 
it right away.” 

The room was breathlessly 
quiet. Then Ben Barton said, 
“Bozo!” The word fairly exploded 
in the stillness and everybody 
laughed in relief. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Morris explained. 
“Bozo! I found the ring in my 
sewing basket and this bus ticket 
under the steps. I must apologize 
for my pet.” 

“Well, well,” Miss Holt de- 
clared in a relieved voice. ‘This 
clears up a great many things!” 
She gave the class permission to 
talk for a few minutes while she 
went outside with their visitor. 

Marilyn scarcely heard. She was 
looking at Lora with shining eyes. 

“Fifty words!” Lora exclaimed. 
“I could write hundreds telling 
how thankful I am that I never 
believed you took my ring.” 

Marilyn’s eyes filled with happy 
tears. 

“I’m thankful too for a lot of 
things, but most of all because you 
are my friend.” 
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Slippers for Your Doll 


By Jatta Tay lor Keith 


¥ OU can make a lovely pair of 
bedroom slippers for your 
doll by using the pattern shown 
in the drawing. Trace around the 
two patterns and cut out a sole 
and an upper for the right foot, 
then turn the patterns over and 
cut out the two pieces for the left 
foot. 

This particular size of slipper 
will fit 13- or 14-inch dolls. How- 
ever if you wish to make slippers 
for a larger doll, draw around the 
doll’s foot itself and cut a paper 
pattern similar to A in the illus- 
tration. Increase the size of pat- 


tern B accordingly. You may have 
to cut out several different patterns 
before you get one that is just 
the right size for your doll. 
Make the slippers out of a scrap 
of felt. Part of an old discarded 
felt hat will do nicely. To 
straighten the felt, place it under 
a damp cloth and press with a 
warm iron. This stretches and flat- 
tens the material. If the hat is 
soiled, it may be washed with a 
soft brush in lukewarm suds. 
When dry, press on the wrong 
side with a warm iron. 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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Starting at the heel, whip the 
outer edge of B to the outer edge 
of A, placing the stitches very 
close together. When the two 
pieces are attached, whip the back 
seam of the shoe upper together. 
Then turn the slipper right side 
out. Make a pompon of embroi- 
dery thread by wrapping the thread 
loosely around two of your fingers 
about twelve times. Thread a 
needle and tack the center of the 
pompon to the tongue of the slip- 
per. When fastened firmly, care- 
fully clip the folded edges of the 
pompon and fluff it out. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Wooden Loose-Leat Binders 


By Laurence Fuller 


OOSE-LEAF book covers that 
are especially suitable for 
notebooks on the various crafts 
studied by Boy Scouts and Cubs, 
Campfire Girls and Brownies, are 
easily made of wood. Wooden 
covers form a solid base for writ- 
ing when you are on a hike or at 
scout meeting, and as the pages 
are removable, an extra supply of 
paper may be carried for tempo- 
rary notes. 

The covers can be made any 
size desired but the finished binder 
should be one-half inch longer and 
one-half inch wider than the paper 
you intend to use in the book. 

For large books the best ma- 
terial is the thinnest plywood you 
can buy, as plywood will not warp. 
Enough plywood to make two 
large and two small binders will 
cost about twenty-five cents at the 
lumberyard. Smaller covers can be 


made of thin orange-crate wood. 
Cigar boxes are another source of 
suitable wood for small memo- 
book covers. Select a part of the 
box with no printing or with only 
very light markings that can be 
easily removed with sandpaper. 
Place the wood under a heavy 
weight for some time just before 
shellacking. 

After deciding on the material 
and the size you wish your book to 
be, measure the wood off carefully 
and draw heavy guide lines on it. 
Score these lines with a sharp 
knife or razor blade, then cut out 
the book with a keyhole or coping 
saw. Round off all edges on both 
sides of the board with sandpaper. 

When using standard-sized 
notebook paper, place a sheet on 
the wooden cover and draw 
around the holes in the paper to 
show yourself where to burn the 
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holes in the cover. Be careful to 
line up the front and back covers 
exactly so the holes will be in the 
same position on both. 

If the wood is quite thick, the 
holes may be bored with a 14-inch 
bit. However they can be burned 
through with an ice pick heated 
frequently over a hot flame. If the 
holes are bored they should be 
touched up with the hot ice pick 
to give them a burned effect. 

A design for the cover, such as 
the scout pictured on the Boy 
Scout Handbook, is drawn ot 


traced first in pencil and then out- 


lined or burned in the wood with 
the ice pick. The title “Wood- 
craft,” “Handicraft,” or any other 
title is first lettered in pencil and 
then burned on with the ice pick. 
Paint the design, following the 
same color scheme that is used on 
the Scout Handbook, with either 
oil paints, water colors, or cray- 
olas. After painting, give the en- 
tire wooden binder a coat of 
waterproof varnish or shellac. 
Other designs are also shown in 
the illustration. 

Loose-leaf rings fasten the 
wooden backs together, or you 
can use the colored celluloid leg 
bands made for marking chickens. 
The leg bands can be purchased at 
most hardware and poultry supply 
houses and cost in small quantities 
about one cent apiece. Use the 
bands in single color or combina- 
tions as you wish. 

You can make a great variety 
of notebooks: a desk pad for Fa- 
ther, a kitchen list or recipe book 
for Mother, and so on. In fact, the 
binders can be made for any one 
in an appropriate style, and so 
they can be used for many Christ- 
mas gifts. The title and the outline 
of the cooks on the recipe book are 
burned in. The cooks wear white 
suits and caps and black shoes. 
Their faces and hands are flesh 
color. 


What the Owl 
Said 


(Continued from page 17) 


“What a good sister we have!” 
Alfred exclaimed sincerely. 

After the evening meal Cecilia 
began clearing the table. She lifted 
the vegetable bowl and to her 
amazement found a shining metal 
disk beneath it. A note, written in 
Alfred’s hand, read: 

“Awarded with gratitude to the 
grandest sister a fellow ever had.” 

Cecilia blushed happily. “But, 
Alfred!” she cried. “You said 
you'd never write another thing 
to put under the vegetable bowl. 
Now you've done it!” 

Alfred grinned. 

“I guess he'll be writing plenty 
more from now on—by popular 
demand!” Arthur added heartily. 

“Where are you going with thai 
medal, Cecilia?” Charles  de- 
manded when his sister started up 
the stairs. 

“I'm going to award it to Mister 
Hoot, if Alfred will call him for 
us,” she called back. ‘After all, 
‘The Owl's Conversation’ won it, 
you know!” 

With a whoop of delight every 
one crowded into Alfred's attic 
room. He opened the window and 
called. The owl soon appeared on 
the window sill and eyed the shin- 
ing medal with distrust. He re- 
sponded heartily however to the 
cracker crumbs Alfred laid out for 
him. 

“He prefers food to fame!” 
laughed Cecilia. “So I guess Al- 
fred will have to keep the medal 
after all.” She pressed it into her 
brother’s hand. 

“And don’t you throw it into 


the wastebasket!” warned little 
Mathilda gaily. 

Alfred Tennyson, later to be- 
come Lord Tennyson, wrote many 
more pages, and none of them 
found their way into the waste- 
basket. Instead to this day they oc- 
cupy an honored place among the 
favorites on the shelves of the 
world’s libraries. 

Tennyson’s famous story-poem 
“The Idylls of the King’ has 
thrilled the imagination of thou- 
sands of people everywhere, just 
as other thousands of little folks 
have been sung to sleep with his 
lullaby-poem “Sweet and Low.” 
Yet history actually records that 
his first writings were hidden un- 
der the vegetable bowl and that 
several of them concerned the 
doings of his pet owl. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of November 6 


I’m thankful that I’m well and 


strong 
And full of gladness all day 
long. 


For the week of November 13 
Thank You, Father, for Your 
care; 


Your love surrounds me every- 
where. 


For the week of November 20 


For home, for friends, for loved 
ones dear, 

I thank You, Father, through 
the year. 


For the week of November 27 


Today with joy I'll do my part, 
And serve God with a thankful 
heart. 


November 31 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


better suited to crops than Iceland, 
but he was a better real-estate man 
than those who named Iceland. He 
called the new land Greenland, in 
the hope that the name would at- 
tract more settlers. 

Eric’s son, who was called Leif 
Ericsson, was as restless as his fa- 
ther. He insisted upon taking his 
ship, which probably was much 
like the one on the stamp, and ex- 
ploring beyond Greenland, for 
he had heard vague reports of a 
land even farther to the west. 

The story of Leif Ericsson is 
half legend, half fact; but there is 
good reason to believe that on one 
of his trips toward the west Leif 
found land: not rocky, cold, bar- 
ren land like that of Greenland 
and Iceland, but land covered with 
tall forests and verdant with wild 
grain and vines. In fact it had so 
many grapevines that Leif named 
it Vinland. 


The land that he found was 
probably Nova Scotia, although 
some historians insist that it must 
have been Martha’s Vineyard, a 
vine-covered island off the coast 
of New England. 

Leif liked this pleasant land and 
tried to bring other Norsemen 
across the sea to colonize it. But 
the voyage back was long and 
dangerous, through waters often 
thick with floating ice, and he 
never succeeded with his plans. 
After he died, his countrymen 
gradually forgot the fabled land 
to the west, except when wander- 
ing poets recalled it in the sagas 
of Eric and his son. 

But the next time some one tells 
you that Columbus was the first 
man to discover America, you ask 
if he has never heard of Leif 


Ericsson. 


Table Blessing 


For love that guides me through 
the days 

I thank the Father and give Him 
praise. 


Detectives 


By Will Herman 


OULD you make a good 
detective? A detective, you 
know, must observe many small 
details. Can you answer the fol- 
lowing questions? 
How many steps are there on 
your porch? 
How many stores do you pass 
on your way to school? 
What color tie did your father 
wear this morning? 
Which shoe do you usually take 
off first, the right or the left? 
What did you have for dinner 
last night? 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


By Ralph Lane 
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Missing Letters 
By E. Mendes 


Can you find the missing let- 
ters? They spell the name of a 
fruit. 

CA—EL An animal 
CR—EP To crawl 
SI—LY Stupid 
BR—WN_ A color 
HE—RY A boy’s name 


ST—IR_ A step 
TO—AZ A gem 
MA—LE A tree 
TA—ES Stories 
GR—EN_ A color 


Word-Building Rhyme 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


My first word keeps you cool, 
My second fills your plate, 

My third one is a fruit, 

My fourth, a Southern State. 

First letters of each word 

Will spell my whole, which waves 
O’er this land of the free 

And these homes of the brave! 


Dogs in the Dictionary 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


1. A dog found in the sky. 
Example: dog star. 

2. A dog that is a blooming tree 
of great beauty. 

3. A dog that is a creased book 
leaf. 

4. This dog is a stubborn will. 

5. This dog is a small shark. 

6. This dog comes in hot July. 

7. This dog is a light verse form. 

8. This dog is a doctrine. 
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Opposites 
By E. Mendes 
List the opposites of the follow- 
ing words in a column. Their ini- 


tials read downward name a sure 
sign that summer is over. 


Before Example: after 


Useless Difficult 
Thick Unable 
Tidy Horizontal 
Few West 
Day Fast 
Dark 
® 
Reversals 


By E. Mendes 


The three-letter words defined 
read the same backward and for- 
ward. 


Father. 

A young dog. 

To cut short, as hair. 

A baby’s apron. 

You have two in your head. 
A small child. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUMPKIN 
PUZZLE: 
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PROGRESS 


to Big Sister, to Dad, to 
Auntie, or to Granddad. You 
see Progress is a magazine 
that pleases all the grownups 
who are progressive in their 
thinking, whether they are 
sixteen, forty-six, or sixty-six. 

Progress is an illustrated 
monthly magazine. It has 
friendly, encouraging stories 
besides articles and poems 
that show people how to be 
joyous and successful. Each 
month in its pages there is 
a discussion of the Interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons. 
Progress has lovely artwork, 
much of it in color. It is a 
magazine that you can be 
proud to send as a Christmas 
gift. Progress is 


$1 a year 


Send your order to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


November 33 
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BETSY 


THE PERKINS TWINS 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Storybook 


for Christmas 


. TORY FRIENDS is the new book that we 
have for you this Christmas, and you are 
“sure to like it. It will bring you four of the 
most fascinating stories that have ever been pub- 
lished in Wee Wisdom. Each story was chosen for 
this book because it was a favorite with both boys 
and girls, and that is why we know that you will 
like Story Friends. Here are the stories: 

“The Sculptor’s Little Daughter’—The Paris 
doll tells a story about two sisters of long ago. 
One sister is unselfish but the other thinks only of 
herself. 


“Billy Brag’’—Billy is sent to visit his uncle and 
aunt and in their home he discovers a secret of 
great importance to himself. 

“Little Dog Lost’—The story of a little dog 
who lost both his smile and his home but who 
finds them again. 

“This Is Josefita”’—A poor little Mexican artist 
sees the beauty in familiar things and thus wins a 
fine reward. 

Story Friends is an illustrated 62-page book, 
size 6 by 8 inches, printed in large type. It is bound 
in blue cloth stamped in red, and makes an attrac- 
tive Christmas gift. When Mother orders this book 
for you, ask her to order some extra copies as 
Christmas gifts for your little friends. Story 
Friends is priced at 


50 CENTS 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
TRACY, BANSAS CITY, Me. 


with McCall’s - + $1.70 
with Parents’ Magazine - - ~- 2.40 
with Boys’ Life - - - - - 1.70 
with Popular Mechanics - 
with American Girl - - - - 2.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens - 1.70 
with Etude Music Magazine - - 2.50 
with Nature Magazine - - - 3.50 
with Redbook - - - - - 43.10 
with McCall’s and Redbook - - 3.75 
with American and Woman’s Home 
Companion - - + = 4,00 


(These two to the same address) 
These prices are good only in the United States. 
They are cash offers and cannot be ordered on 
the Prosperity Bank plan. 


* Mother will doubtless want to order some of these 
magazines for the friends on her Christmas list. Ask her 
to include Wee Wisdom for some of your little relatives 
or schoolmates. She can do this at small extra cost. 


Wee Wisco 


917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Dear Santa Claus: I’m sending you 
This letter by air mail, 

Because I want my friends to have 
Their presents without fail. 


My Christmas list is very long. 
Wait, Santa, do not frown! 

You'll have no trouble filling it. 
You see I have put down 


The same gift for each boy and girl, 
The gift that I adore: 

Wee Wisdom magazine. I’m sure 
That no child could ask more. 


So, Santa, please be sure to see 
That on this Christmas Eve 

My friends their gift subscriptions 
For Wee Wisdom will receive. 


W ith everybody saying, “Let Santa do 
it,” Santa Claus is a very busy person these 
days, but he is not too busy to order Wee 
Wisdom for the boys and girls on your 
Christmas list. Think of what it will mean 
to them to have Wee Wisdom for a whole 
year! Truly no friend of yours could ask 
for a lovelier gift. Be sure to make out your 
gift list so that the first number of the 
magazine will arrive in time for Christmas. 
Use the gift order blank that is inclosed in 
this number. As you know, Wee Wisdom 


is $1 a year. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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